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During the summer and early fall, the 
conferences of educational organizations, 
school systems, and institutions of 
higher education will compete for the 
"free time" of educators. Literally, 
there will be conferences of every kind 
for every kind of professional worker. 
Conservatively, they will involve hun- 
dreds of leaders and thousands of par- 
ticipants. Relatively, they will repre- 
sent a tremendous investment in travel, 
services, facilities, and time. Realis- 
tically, the investment must be expected 
to return real and adequate educational 
dividends. But will it do so? 


Although much has been learned about 
conference effectiveness, many conferen- 
ces are still planned around inappropri- 
ate problems, directed toward improbable 
goals, and conducted in unsatisfactory 
ways. Research, observation, and experi- 
ence have many suggestions for increas- 
ing the educational dividends of confer- 
ences--be they the traditional orienta- 
tion and planning conferences held by 
school systems or the large, regional 
conferences devoted to the affairs of 
prominent educational organizations. 
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Why a Conference? 


Typically, a school system or an edu- 
cational organization will be concerned 
with developing a professional program, 
solving educational problems, promoting 
ideas, or sharing information. In the 
normal search for ways and means it will, 
sooner or later, consider the possibili- 
ties of a conference. Sometimes this 
will be the answer and sometimes it will 
not. How can it be determined whether a 
conference is the most effective means 
for gaining the end in view? 


Observation and experience indicate 
quite clearly that there are certain 
goals that are peculiarly appropriate 
for a well-designed conference. For ex- 
ample, when an organization is at a low 
ebb, when membership is decreasing, when 
programs and activities have bogged down, 
a conference planned around an inspira- 
tional, "camp meeting” theme will per- 
haps prove to be the best single means 
for arousing enthusiasm, reestablishing 
purposes, and stimulating an active re- 
commitment of the membership. 


When conflicting ideas, opposing in- 
terests, and lack of reliable informa- 
tion cause confusion and controversy in 
a particular area of professional en- 
deavor, a carefully-planned conference 
can do much to clarify issues, define 
problems, and establish a basis for fur- 
ther study and investigation. A confer- 
ence can also be used to plan ways of 
solving specific problems. The program 
of the Midwest Center, for example, has 
benefited from conferences designed both 
to identify critical problems and to 
plan ways of dealing with them. 


In education, where experience and re- 
search are continually adding to the 
store of relevant knowledge, it becomes 
increasingly necessary to channel this 
knowledge to people who can apply it in 
practical situations. The conference has 
long been used as a means for sharing 
and disseminating information and know- 
ledge. More recently, the conference has 
been taking on an even more fundamental 
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role--that of developing procedures for 
using the information and knowledge that 
is already available. 


At a time when democratic values are 
being emphasized, the executive leader- 
ship of school systems and educational 
organizations is realizing the need for 
and, more importantly, the values to be 
gained from sharing its responsibility 
with the membership. Accordingly, it is 
increasing membership participation in 
planning and policy making. Through con- 
ferences many members are being involved 
in developing policies and plans and in 
making policy and action decisions. In 
addition, conferences are being used 
successfully as a means for evaluating 
policies, plans, and progress toward 
organizational objectives. 

The foregoing list, while not exhaus- 
tive, indicates, within broad limits, 
areas in which conferences have been 
successful.” It may be said that, in 
general, a conference in one of these 
areas will be assured of some measure of 
success if: (1) sweeping changes in at- 
titude and behavior are not expected; 
(2) the goals of the conference are re- 
inforced by other activities; and, 
(3) there is extensive and meaningful 
participation by the conferees. 


Surveying The Field... 


Some assurance that a conference will 
meet the needs of a particular situation 
does not solve all of the problems rela- 
ted to conference planning. Who will be 
interested? What are the specific needs 
of potential participants? What proce- 
dures will be appropriate? Questions 
such as these will have to be answered 
before a planning committee can begin 
to develop a conference plan. 


Information of this kind is relatively 
easy to obtain. Presumably, the planning 
committee will have some general infor- 
mation as a starting point for further 
inquiry. A letter to key individuals and 
groups known to be interested in the 


lror further comments and suggestions see: 
"Meetings, Meetings, Everywhere!" Adult Leader 
ship, I (December, 1952), 2-3. Also: Roy M. 
Hall and Donald Nugent, Democratic Method and 
Experience in Educational Meetings, pp. 6-19. 
Austin, Texas: Southwest Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration, The University of 
Texas, 1952. 


area in question will add to the infor- 
mation already available. A check list 
or questionnaire sent to a representa- 
tive sample of leaders and other profes- 
sional workers will provide additional 
information. Interviews with key leaders 
and field workers should yield signifi- 
cant insights. Locally-planned meetings 
can be the means for identifying prob- 
lems, needs, and interests. In addition, 
these local groups might be used in all 
stages of planning and in the follow up. 


To be of maximum usefulness and to re- 
duce delays in planning, the canvass of 
the field should be related to a broad 
area or theme identified in the prelim- 
inary work of the sponsors and designed 
to identify: (1) specific problems with- 
in the general area to be considered at 
the conference; (2) the major needs, in- 
terests, the background, and other char- 
acteristics of potential participants; 
(3) leaders, resource persons, and con- 
sultants; and, (4) materials and other 
resources. The canvass might also seek 
information on convenient dates, sche- 
dules, and activities and procedures. 


Developing a Tentative Plan... 


The preliminary survey plus the ex- 
perience and insights of the planning 
committee are the basic ingredients of 
the conference plan. Taking into account 
the available leads and suggestions, the 
planning committee might take as its 
first task the setting up of objectives 
for the conference. These objectives 
should be appropriate to the ends in 
view; possible to attain in significant 
measure within the scope of conference 
time and techniques; and specific enough 
to suggest subject matter, learning ex- 
periénces, and procedures.” A chart of 
the conference with the objectives lis- 
ted in a column on the left and content, 
learning experiences, and procedures 
along the top will provide a framework 
of cells useful in checking the compre- 
hensiveness of the conference plan. 


For other suggestions see: "Partners in 


Planning," Adult Leadership, I (December, 1952), 
4-6. “Also in the same issue: "Improving Large 
Meetings," 15-22. 


3ror a more detailed discussion see: "Your 
Program Planning Tool-Kit," Adult Leadership, 
I (May, 1952), 13-18. 
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If the outlining of objectives, con- 
tent, experiences, and procedures has 
been adequate there should be relatively 
little difficulty in setting up a tenta- 
tive conference schedule and making pre- 
liminary decisions regarding speakers, 
consultants, and discussion leaders. 
These persons should be contacted as 
early as possible and their aid enlisted 
in rounding out the conference plans. 


Several additional elements will com- 
plete the tentative plan. First, con- 
sider the matter of time, place, and 
facilities. Time and place preferences 
may have been obtained in the prelimin- 
ary survey and a decision on facilities 
will probably be made in terms of avail- 
ability and the needs of the particular 
conference, with emphasis on the needs 
of the conference. Second, outline pro- 
visions for the pre-conference briefing 
of both leaders and participants.4 The 
more that can be done to prepare, orient, 
and stimulate the thinking of conferees 
before the conference the more likely is 
it that the conference will reach the 
goals set for it. Third, provide for 
evaluation of the conference both while 
it is in progress and after it is over. 
Fourth, include suggestions for follow- 
ing up the conference for purposes of 
evaluation and reporting, for reinfor- 
cing the stimulation provided, and for 
encouraging action on commitments that 
might have been made at the conference. 


Checking the Plan... 


Examination of the tentative plans by 
the sponsors, the leaders, and a sample 
of potential participants will increase 
the chances for a well-designed confer- 
ence. The reactions of these people will 
often indicate how the conference may be 
improved and will add to the validity of 
the framework within which the final ar- 
rangements will be made. 


The planning committee can then make 
firm commitments for conference facili- 
ties and for food and housing. It can 
set up registration procedures, develop 
a time schedule, and assign speakers, 


4Sce, for example: Maurice E. Stapley, Story 
of _a Workshop, pp. 11-14. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Division of Research and Field Services, Indi- 
ana University, 1952. 


pp. 34-42. 
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chairmen, and resource people. It can 
plan for publicity and promotion and ar- 
range for printing the conference pro- 
gram. It can plan the pre-conference 
briefing of leaders and participants and 
assign responsibility for developing the 
needed meterials. If exhibits are to be 
featured, it can make arrangements for 
handling them. 


Keeping the Idea Alive... 


The suggested planning procedures will 
arouse a certain amount of interest and 
activity. The promotion and publicity 
program should capitalize on this stime- 
lation. Progress reports to key leaders 
on the planning of the conference will 
increase interest. Regional and local 
publicity through newspapers, profes- 
Sional journals, and other media will 
help bring the conference to the atten- 
tion of potential participants. Attrac- 
tive printed materials mailed to selec- 
ted groups and individuals and face-to- 
face contacts with people in the field 
are also sound promotional procedures. 


The promotion program will bring in 
its wake two critical tasks, the effi- 
cient processing of applications and the 
prompt handling of inquiries, which must 
be adequately provided for in the plan- 
ning. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that these routine matters will 


_have far-reaching effects on the success 


of the conference. Participants will in 
many cases make their first contacts 
with the conference either through ap- 
plications or through requests for in- 
formation. The efficiency and courtesy 
(or lack of it) which they experience 
will color, to some extent, their reac- 
tions to the conference as a whole. 


Getting Under Way... 


To some extent, the tone of the con- 
ference will be set by what happens dur- 
ing the first few hours. Many of the 
participants will be strangers to the 
locality and to one another and, in 
spite of pre-conference orientation, 
there will be some confusion during the 
time that the conference is getting un- 
der way. Good planning can decrease con- 
fusion and frustration by anticipating 
many common operational difficulties: 


Registration.--Assume that partici- 
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pants are strangers and help them get 
settled. A map showing the location of 
conference offices, living quarters, 
restaurants, parking, and meeting places 
will be helpful and may be given to par- 
ticipants before or at the time they 
register. The map might be supplemented 
by appropriate signs posted about the 
locality. If the conference is being 
held on a college or university campus 
or at a commercial conference center, 
the students or employees might be aler- 
ted to their public relations respon- 
sibilities and asked to act as guides to 
conduct participants to their rooms and 
give additional information as needed. 
Identification tags for participants, 
conference officials, and for the guides 
will help all concerned in getting to 
know one another. 


Orientation Sessions.--If the confer- 
ence attendance is large and many activ- 
ities are scheduled, it will be helpful 
to plan brief orientation sessions for 
such purposes as: (a) reviewing daily 
activities; (b) announcing changes in 
the program; (c) distributing materials 
useful in guiding the conference towards 
its goals; (d) reporting the results of 
observational evaluations; and, (e) pro- 
viding summaries to help the various 
groups focus on the goals of the confer- 
ence and to integrate their work into 
the work of the conference as a whole. 


Follow Up.--The conference plan will 
include provisions for follow up, and 
the foundation for it may be laid during 
the closing sessions by providing for: 
(a) a formal evaluation of the confer- 
ence by the participants; (b) a report 
on conference achievements, including a 
review of commitments; and, (c) a tenta- 
tive outline of follow-up activities. 


For any particular conference, some of 
the specific planning procedures sugges- 
ted might not be necessary but, in gen- 
eral, the main elements of the outline 
will hold. The sources listed below sup- 
plement and round out many of the sug- 
gestions contained in this article: 


Adult Leadership, I (April, May, 1953). 


Alfred M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 


Bertram W. Straus and Frances Straus, New 


Ways to Better Meetings. New York: Viking 
Press, 1951. 


William E. Utterback, Committees and Confer- 
ences. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1950. 


"Conference Sense." Washington, D-C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. (Conference personalities and how to 
work with them. $0.20.) 


Low-cost pamphlets and other materials are 
available from: Adult Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. What common weaknesses have you observed in conferences gt have attended? 


In planning. 


In conducting. 


In following up. 


planning? 


What does this article suggest to you as to ways of improving conference 


From the viewpoint of the sponsors or organizers. 


From the viewpoint of the participants. 
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